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EDITORIALS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


The Next Meeting of the Association will be held at 
Battersea on November 13th, where an extremely attractive 
a programme has been arranged. The details are as 
follows :— 


2.45 p.m.—Assemble at Southlands Branch Library, High 
Street, Battersea. (Trains from Victoria and Waterloo 
to Clapham Junction, thence by bus 19, 39, 49, or tram 
34, alighting at the “ Prince’s Head,” one minute from 
the library. Trams 12 and 14 also pass this point). 

3 p.m.—Tour of Price’s Candle Factory, York Road, one of 
the largest industrial concerns in England; 


or ; 
Tour of Battersea Parish Church, conducted by Dr. J. 
G. Taylor, Headmaster of Sir Walter St. John’s School. 

5.15 p.m.—Tea at Southlands Branch Library, by kind in- 
vitation of the Battersea Libraries Staff. 

6.30-7.30 p.m.—Central Library open for inspection. 

7 p.m.—Meeting of Junior Section, Central Library. 

7.30 p.m.—General Meeting in the Council Chamber, Batter- 
sea Town Hall, Lavender Hill, when Mr. F. Barlow, 
F.L.A., Croydon Public Libraries, will read a paper on 
“Samuel Laycock, sometime Librarian of the Mechan- 
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ics’ Institute, Stalybridge.” The chair will be taken by 
the Rev. A. E. Pritchard, Chairman of the Libraries 
Committee. 

It is imperative that members should notify Mr. J. F. Hogg, 
F.L.A., Central Library, Lavender Hill, $.W.11, not later than 
Saturday, November 9th, of their intention to be present and 
which party they wish to join. The number for the visit to 
Messrs. Price’s factory is limited to 75, and any members 
applying for this visit after that number has been reached 
will be included in the second party. 


A Dance will be held at Shearn’s Restaurant, 231, Totten- 
ham Court Road, W.C.1, on Wednesday, November 20th, from 
7-11 p.m. ‘Tickets (price 4/-, including refreshments) may be 
obtained personally from numerous representatives in most 
of the London libraries, or by post from: 

Miss Phyllis Appleby, Public Library, Richmond. 

Mr. R. D. Hilton Smith, Central Library, Hendon, N.W.4. 

The Dance is unofficial, but by the courtesy and gener- 
osity of the promoters, any profit made will be handed over 
to the Treasurer of the Association. Those attending will 
therefore not only obtain a very enjoyable evening, but will 
also be adding to the bank balance of the Association. 


The New Library of the Regent Street Polytechnic was 
opened by Her Majesty the Queen, on the 11th October. The 
Library is 70 feet by 30 feet, and the fittings are in oak | 
throughout. There is accommodation for 25,000 books, and 
the stock, which has been classified on the Dewey system, is 
arranged for open access. The lighting is from the roof, and the 
electric lamps have been specially designed to take fittings in 
the form of octagonal stars representing five open books. The 
Librarian is Mr. Eric Raymond McColvin, formerly Assistant 
Librarian of the Croydon Libraries. 


The Durning Branch Library, Lambeth, has recently been 
converted to open access. Structural alterations have been 
necessary, and the room formerly used as a Lending Library 
has been converted into a Reading Room, while the old Read- 
ing Room, which was larger than the Lending Library, has 
been fitted up as the new Lending Department. 


The Carnegie Corporation Library Scholarship has been 
won this year by Miss Mary Tremaine, of the Toronto Librar- 
ies. ‘The scholarship provides for work in an American Uni- 
versity, but as the result of a special petition, Miss Tre- 
maine has been allowed to come to London to study English 
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library theory and practice. By the time that this appears in 
print Miss Tremaine will probably be in England, and in the 
name of the Association we offer her sincerest congratulations 
on the great honour she has achieved. We feel sure she will 
be welcomed most heartily at University College. 


Birmingham Public Libraries Committee recently decided 
that borrowers’ tickets issued by other library authorities 
should be accepted in Birmingham on condition that the other 
library authorities reciprocate. The City Librarian will be 
glad to hear from any librarians who may be able to make 
reciprocal arrangements. 


Membership.—We would remind our readers that Decem- 
ber 19th is the last date upon which application can be made 
for the transitional membership of the united Association. 
Since our present year commenced on October Ist, we are 
happy to report that nearly 150 new members have been en- 
rolled. This encouraging number includes members from 
several hitherto unrepresented, or poorly represented, library 
areas, besides many fresh adherents from centres already re- 
nowned for their membership strength. South Wales has come 
along very strongly the last few months, and Cardiff, for in- 
stance, has increased its membership of the Association by 
over 200 per cent. of its original number. Southend too has 
added conspicuously to its former strength, and to Norwich, 
hearty congratulations upon joining the small band of libraries 
of whose staff 100 per cent. membership can be recorded. The 
Council would be very pleased and proud if on January Ist the 
Association could take into the Library Association upon 
amalgamation a grand total of 1,500 members. And happier 
still if it knew that before the year 1930 had ended all these 
members had become full, instead of transitional, members of 
the Library Association. Only another 200 is required and 
six weeks in which to attain the objective. !s it too much to 
hope for? 


Vacancy on Council.—The election to fill the vacancy on 
the Council will take place at the November meeting of the 
Association on the 13th, at Battersea. Members are reminded 
that if they are unable to attend the meeting and wish to vote 
they may do so by signifying in writing, their choice, to the 
Hon. Secretary not later than the first post on Nov, 13th. 
The following candidates have been nominated: Miss L. 
Fairweather, Kingston; Mr. H. Gray, Stepney; Mr. S. W. 
Martin, Lambeth; Mr. C. H. Waite, Kensington; Mr. A. G. 
White, West Ham. 
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The Next Meeting of the Council will be held on Wednes- 
day, November 6th. 


Benevolent Fund.—The Hon. Treasurer, at the last meet- 
ing of the Council, had great pleasure in reporting the receipt 
of a most generous donation from Miss Beatrice Winser, the 
successor of the late Dr. Dana, Director of the Newark 
Museum. The donation came into his hands via the ever- 
generous ones of Mr. Macleod, the Editor of the Library 
Review. Mr. Macleod had sent a cheque to Dana for his 
article in the current issue of that enterprising and eminently 
readable periodical. Miss Winser, returning the cheque to 
Mr. Macleod, said that Dana never accepted for personal use 
money received for professional writing, and she thought her 
late chief’s wishes would be for Mr. Macleod to dispose of the 
money in any manner that seemed suitable to him. The result 
was a substantial cheque for the Benevolent Fund. We are 
glad indeed to have this opportunity of again thanking the 
donors for their kindness and goodwill. 


A Record Meeting.—Inaugural meetings from 1920 on- 
wards have always been well attended, but no fewer than 300 
members were present to hear Mr. R. H. Mottram’s inspiring 
address on Our Responsibilities. Mr. Mottram delighted every- 
one by his sincere, friendly, and democratic manner. The 
atmosphere of friendship which he brought with him, united 
the large audience, many of whom had travelled from the Mid- 
lands and the Provinces, in a way that was a delightfully 
spontaneous tribute to his personality. Mr. Mottram’s ad- 
dress will long be remembered for its vigorous honesty, witty 
delivery and its sound common-sense. We are fortunate in 
being able to print in this issue of the Journal a bare skeleton 
of the address—the notes upon which Mr. Mottram built up 
his message of help, good-will and exhortation. 





OUR RESPONSIBILITIES. 


Notes of an Address by R. H. MOTTRAM to the Association 

of Assistant Librarians at the London School of Economics 

on Wednesday, 9th October, 1929. Mr. G. A. Stephen (City 
Librarian of Norwich), in the Chair. 


In spite of polite statement to the contrary, the author is 
really the Librarian’s enemy. He fills up the shelves that the 
librarian is striving so manfully to get into order and keep so. 
This, however, is not sheer malignity on the author’s part. 
He is partly led and partly pushed into an excessive production 
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by the increasing mechanisation of modern life which, while 
on the one hand it deprives him of that special patronage and 
privileged position he used once to enjoy, on the other has 
standardised his life and reduced him from a happy bohemian 
to a mere tax-paying citizen. This again would not matter, 
were literary output subjected to the authoritative criticism 
that it once was. Here the dangerous influence of the machine 
manifests itself. It is not so much that we lack able critics, 
as that the commercial machine is hardly susceptible of control 
by them. The matter is complicated by the fact that a great 
portion of what should be the reading public can find some 
measure of entertainment in that further projection of literary 
production, the Cinema. Now, both in that projection, and in 
ordinary book and periodical production, great sums have been 
embarked, and according to commercial standards now in 
vogue, a great deal of entertainment, and some edification 
which is of less than first-class quality, if only on account 
of its standardised nature, can be, and is put out to the new 
public with its immature perceptions and powers of discrimin- 
ation—immature because large numbers of its members—the 
bulk of any public library borrowers—can have, at most a 
scant two generations of inherited literary sense. 


What then, can the conscientious librarian do, to assist 
and guide the public that confronts him. The great facilities 
at his command, and his own pride in his skilled and recognised 
profession make his task more difficult. Gone are the days 
when libraries resembled ill-regulated museums and aged 
Cerberus-like creatures forbade or dissuaded the inquiring 
reader. The modern librarian is wise enough to know that 
you cannot improve people by pious aspiration any more than 
by deliberate frustration. The public has, in a large measure, 
the right to read what it prefers and feels it can assimilate. 
The responsibility of the librarian (not to mention the author) 
is to see that there is placed within reach of persons of neces- 
sarily and naturally small discrimination, the best that such 
can possibly be attracted by and understand. This, of course, 
applies to the seventy or eighty per cent. of the circulation of 
the average public library, which is, and is likely to be for 
some time, composed of fiction. The worst, however, need 
not be feared. In these islands, where all extremes are sus- 
pect, the public will perpetually surprise the pessimist by re- 
fusing to sink below a certain level. At least a fifth, I believe, 
of the demands made on you, in most of your libraries, will be 
not for fair to middling fiction at all, but for books of genuine 
edification—really fine literature, belles lettres, or strictly 
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educational works. That is one helpful limitation. The other 
is what is usually called a delicate matter. You will be obliged, 
by orders, or by your own common sense, to exercise some 
degree of censorship. There are, it is true, some books ill- 
fitted for general circulation. But beware! You are on most 
treacherous ground. Manners, not to mention fashions, will 
change. Be careful you do not look ridiculous. No books are 
so outspoken as the Bible, and the works of William Shakes- 
peare. Or again, is morbid curiosity your enemy? Will you 
cure it by driving it to secrecy, or by providing it with sensible 
and accurate explanation, in appropriate books at your com- 
mand. You cannot make people good by Act of Parliament, 
as any American will tell you. And, of all things, do not admit 
bigotry to your library. However, the deplorable individuals 
among your borrowers are not many, the serious readers, alas, 
a solid body, but not a majority. In the main you will be 
concerned with unremarkable minds, bewildered by standard- 
ised stories. Can you do anything to wean them, ever so 
little, during the twenty or thirty years of your career, from 
the stereotyped romance of the Lovely Blonde heroine, un- 
fortunate until the last moment, chaste as a Milner’s Safe, 
tasteless as the paper on which she is written! Or the smooth 
featured hero whose career always ends in marriage or the 
accidental acquirement of wealth, as though either of these 


occurrences ended life’s perplexities, instead of beginning 
them. 


It is your responsibility to do what you can, just as it is 
mine. I will not refer again to your professional pride, but 
to point one plain danger. Unless we can do something to 
make the tumultous uncertain present of English Literature 
worthy of its glorious past, the day may come when City 
Councillors will ask if they need pay the salaries or stipulate 
for the qualifications usual in public libraries, in order to have 
circulated the sort of stuff that is circulated. And unless we 
do that something, I really don’t know who should, do you? 


THE 52nd LIBRARY ASSOCIATION CONFERENCE. 


The 52nd annual conference of the Library Association, which was 
held at Brighton, from September 9th—14th, attracted a record number 
of delegates. Monday afternoon was spent in registering and visiting 
the various exhibitions. A rapid examination of the Conference papers 
proved that, whatever the result of the Conference, Mr. Roberts and his 
staff deserved the hearty congratulations of all for the excellence of 
their preparations. An exceptionally good exhibition of Incunabula, ar- 
ranged in the Art Gallery by Mr, Arthur Webb, the Reference Librar- 
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jan, included manuscripts, early printed books and similar treasures, all 
of which were well described. Throughout the week the official badge 
proved a magic key to many amusements, thanks to the courtesy of 
various local authorities. 


Socially the Conference was a great success—professionally one felt 
considerably less enthusiastic. One great advantage of such meetings 
lies in the opportunity which is given to enlarge the committee man’s 
outlook on the work of libraries. Was this aim achieved at Brighton? 
It hardly appeared to be. In many instances the Committee delegates 
almost dominated the discussions. Sometimes, through limited know- 
ledge of the subject, they got on the wrong track but generally speaking 
showed a keen interest in the proceedings. Despite the abnormal at- 
tendance an appeal was made for the committees to send more delegates. 
This was sound from the point of view of proving to local authorities 
what libraries are really striving to do, but it was most decidedly a 
matter for regret that the appeal did not include more staff delegates. 
It is most important that senior members of library staffs should attend 
these conferences, particularly now that they have thrown in their lot 
with the parent association. Local authorities might, at least, consider 
the question of granting special leave of absence for additional members 
of their staffs to attend. 


Several points presented themselves for criticism, and may as well be 
dealt with before giving a résumé of the papers. In the first place, two 
important subjects such as “ Books in Public Elementary Schools” and 
“Group listening to Broadcast Talks” should never have been arranged 
as parallel sessions, and one can only hope that the Committee responsi- 
ble will show more tact next year. This was further aggravated by the 
overlapping of Lt.-Col. Mitchell’s paper, which almost everyone was 
eager to hear. After the two parallel sessions had opened it was an- 
nounced in the other meeting that they would not commence until 3 p.m. 
Needless to say this did not improve matters. “’‘Towards Union Cata- 
loguing” certainly did not merit a separate session. It was in fact, a 
paradox, for the audience had the ironical experience of listening to an 
account of six schemes all working in different ways towards an ideal 
which depends essentially on central direction. Little surprise therefore 
that it produced the worst discussion of the whole conference. Another 
year the responsible committee might bear in mind that municipal librar- 
ians would like an opportunity of attending all the sessions devoted to 
subjects which especially affect their work. This year they certainly 
did not have this chance. 


On Monday evening the majority of the delegates were present at 
an informal gathering arranged by the Local Reception Committee. This 
served as an excellent opportunity to renew old friendships and to make 
new acquaintances. Everyone left feeling quite at home and ready for 
the more serious side of the Conference, which began on Tuesday morn- 
ing with a Civic Welcome by the Mayor (Ald. H. J. Galliers, J.P.). 
Following this Dr. Guppy, in the absence of the retiring President (Dr. 
A. D. Lindsay, C.B.E.), inducted the new President, Lord Balniel, M.P. 
Before delivering his address, Lord Balniel read greetings from the 
Toronto Public Library, and the following message from Sir Charles 
Trevelyan, President of the Board of Education: “Among the achieve- 
ments of the Nineteenth Century the establishment of a great system of 
municipal libraries holds high place. The extension of this system to 
tural areas has shown that we are not less sensible to-day of the para- 
mount importance of libraries in our national life. As Minister of Edu- 
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cation I will regard it as my earnest concern to promote the welfare of 
the public library system and to render books still more accessible to 
the reading public. Through books we are enabled to live on terms of 
intimacy with the greatest minds, not only of this age, but of every age, 
and in the humblest homes a man may call the master spirits of the 
world his friends.” Such a truly inspiring message was appreciated 
by all. 


The President’s address was a really delightful talk, dealing with the 
great private library of his family at Haigh. He gradually unfolded an 
almost unique romance of the book-collector’s art and demonstrated the 
immense importance of the preservation of documents for the future 
store of knowledge. Books in his opinion gave us the key to the gener- 
ations of the past and allowed us to sympathise and to identify ourselves 
with the lives of our forefathers. He made particular reference to the 
geographical books written by the Jesuit missionaries during the 17th 
century. After describing his grandfather’s search for rare books in 
various cities of the world and of the methods he had to adopt to defeat 
rings of booksellers, Lord Balniel went on to say that without the private 
library collector the public libraries would be incomparably the poorer. 
“ Every public librarian,” he said, “ should help those with whom he came 
into contact to form a private library of their own.” However humble 
its scale or however small its beginning mattered little, provided we 
eae that the private library had a very defniite place in our national 
ife. 


In the afternoon parallel meetings were held in the Music and Ban- 
queting Rooms of the Royal Pavilion. In the former was the County 
Libraries session, with papers by Mr. H. W. Acomb, Librarian of the 
National Liberal Club, and Mr. H. Wilson, M.C., County Librarian for 
East Sussex. In the Banqueting Room the Library Authorities session 
met to hear a paper by Alderman F. B. Simpson, of the Leeds Public 
Libraries Committee. Late in the afternoon an At Home was held in 
the Booth Museum of British Birds, with Mr. A. F. Griffith as host. 
Mr. Acomb, speaking on “ Impressions of the County Library Movement 
as it presented itself to an ex-county librarian,” stressed his disbelief in 
the oft-quoted difference between one county and another. The differ- 
ence he felt lay rather in the personality of the librarian. Apart from this 
point County libraries apparently appear much the same to Mr. Acomb 
as they do to the ordinary individual. Mr. Wilson in his paper dealt 
with “County Library work in a residential county.” One of his most 
interesting points was that the general reading tastes in country districts 
are by no means inferior to those in towns. Librarians in the main are 
bound down by traditional views and one suspects that the continual 
belittling of the rural reader’s taste was a case in point. The paper con- 
tained records of efficient service in no fewer than 180 centres. Mr. 
Simpson, in his paper before the Library Authorities session took as his 
subject, “The Constitution and powers of Public Library Committees.” 
He gave a brief summary of the development of the powers of library 
authorities, spoke of the intriguing nature of the relationships of com- 
mittee men and permanent officials, and closed his paper on an optimistic 
note regarding future possibilities. Assistants might well read this paper 
with profit to themselves. 


The Mayoral Reception in the Royal Pavilion at night was a marked 
success. After the actual reception a concert, given in the Dome by 
the Brighton Municipal Orchestra, proved a great attraction, while in 
the Music and Banqueting Rooms dancing continued until 1 am. From 
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10—10.15 Mr. Arundell Esdaile gave a talk, which was broadcast, on 
“The Student reader and his books.” In the course of some extremely 
interesting remarks the speaker outlined the gradual developments which 
have at least reached a stage where the ideal “Any book to any reader 
anywhere” is nearing an ,accomplished fact. Thanks are due to Mr. 
Esdaile for “ putting over” just the kind of talk that was needed. 


Wednesday morning’s papers on Union Cataloguing were all inter- 
esting enough in their particular spheres, but each showed conclusively 
the danger of developing more or less watertight schemes of union cata- 
loguing. The discussion had almost run its full course before two 
speakers (Mr. Tapley-Soper and Mr. Cashmore) said the only thing 
there was to say—Centralise. Certainly the most discouraging feature 
of the debate was the inability of the speakers to keep to the point, a by 
no means uncommon failing amongst librarians. Sir Frederic Kenyon, 
in a brief speech, foreshadowed a possible development in connection 
with a national scheme of union cataloguing. 


In the afternoon a garden party, given by Sir Charles Thomas-Stan- 
ford, Bart., M.A., D.Litt, F.S.A., J.P., and a Past President of the Asso- 
ciation, provided a pleasant contrast to the morning’s proceedings. 
There on the lawns of Preston Manor, with its lovely gardens and shady 
nooks, one almost felt a sense of tolerance towards even Union Cata- 
logues and their protagonists. 


Children’s reading was discussed at night in the Dome, under the Chair- 
manship of Lord Balniel, M.P. Addresses were given dealing with the 
points of view of the librarian, the parent and the educationalist. Mr. Jast, 
in stating the general case for ‘the work of public libraries among children, 
said the imaginative life of young people was of immense moment. He 
questioned whether anything assisted the moulding of the imagination 
more powerfully than books. The children, he maintained, must be 
caught while young and guided in the most fruitful directions. However 
quixotic people may regard these ideas he felt certain more books must 
be provided for children, more children’s rooms and better children’s 
libraries. Mr. Sayers, following with the more practical side, spoke 
mainly through the medium of work done at Croydon. He drew an ex- 
ceedingly attractive word-picture of the ideal children’s library (Mr. 
Sayers prefers junior library), he pleaded for the penny-dreadful type 
of book provided it was written in the best literary form, and went on 
to define what he considered to be the ideal children’s librarian. After 
meeting some members of this species one felt the speaker was fully 
justified in his warning against making otherwise useless assistants into 
children’s librarians. Mr. Sayers did not suggest any special training 
such as is customary in America—but there—perhaps Mr. Sayers is not 
enamoured of American methods—who knows? Mrs. Radice, of the 
Parents’ Association, followed. She objected to the expenditure of pub- 
lic money on fiction for children. “Good non-fiction books should be 
bought,” she added, “as children thirst for knowledge.” This sounds 
suspiciously like high- brow theory—it certainly does not spring from 
practical experience. Other speakers were Miss Rennie (Dalton Asso- 
ciation), Mr. Brown (Chairman of the Library Committee of the N.U.T.), 
and Mr. Hughes (Director of Education for Staffordshire). Mr. Brown 
said the method of approach to the child was now practically the same 
in the case of the teacher and the librarian. He visualised a time when 
every class in every school would have a library of its own. 


The annual business meeting of the members of the Association was 
held in the Dome on Thursday morning. Things went quietly enough 
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until the Chairman came to the work of the Net Books Committee and 
the suggested terms of agreement. This brought Alderman Longstaffe 
(Chairman of the Barrow Library Committee) to his feet. His con- 
demnation of the terms was far more violent than convincing. He held 
that the whole thing was a farce and that scores of libraries already 
received far more generous terms. In fact, he said, in Barrow they re- 
ceived far better terms by dealing direct with the publishers. He ended 
by moving a vote of disapproval on the Committee’s work. Councillor 
Barton (Chairman of the Sheffield Libraries Committee) proved a keen 
but much calmer supporter. Mr. Doubleday (Chairman of the Net Books 
Committee) outlined their work and admitted they had expected criti- 
cisms, but said they had done their best. Alderman Longstaffe’s dis- 
approval did not meet with general support and quite rightly, for one 
can imagine nothing more foolish than an attempt to break down nego- 
tiations which, for the first time in over twenty years, were proving 
favourable. Other items dealt with were the signing of agreements with 
the Branches and with the Association of Assistant Librarians, and the 
fixing of next year’s Conference venue. Cambridge was decided on. 
An important change in the Bye-laws was passed. This was the sub- 
stitution of the following in place of Bye-law E5 : “The Honorary Sec- 
retary of a Branch shall forward to the Secretary of the Association, for 
presentation to the Finance Committee, each year, but not later than 
March, an estimate of the expenditure likely to be incurred during the 
ensuing year, which shall, with such modification, if any, as the Council 
shall determine, be approved, and all accounts of the Branch within the 
limits of the estimate shall be submitted to the Finance Committee, and, 
if approved, be paid by the Honorary Treasurer in accordance with the 
procedure described in Bye-law C3. Expenditure in excess of the annual 
estimate shall not be incurred until a supplementary estimate has been 
submitted to and approved by the Council. 


Lt.-Col. Mitchell, O.B.E., M.C., M.A. (Secretary, The Carnegie 
United Kingdom Trust) gave his paper on “The small town in relation 
to the County Library system.” ‘The speaker felt that the only hope in 
the future for towns of under 20,000 population was to co-operate with 
a larger unity. He in no way wished to offend or depreciate the value 
of the work done by librarians of these small towns, but he did feel 
that many were negligible as cultural assets. He considered it a prob- 
lem of outstanding difficulty which had to be faced, and he hoped the 
L.A. would find itself able to take a definite line in regard to it. Such 
a paper dealing with a problem hardly considered so far, would have 
offered wonderful opportunities for debate, and might well have been 
allocated two hours on Wednesday morning. 


Mr. C. A. Siepman (Secretary of the Central Council for Broadcast 
Adult Education) spoke on “Group listening to Broadcast talks.” His 
purpose was to suggest possible methods of co-operation between the 
adult education section of the B.B.C. and individual librarians throughout 
the country. The great point, the speaker felt, was not to let talks be 
passively absorbed but to ensure that they provoked discussion and led 
to serious study. The idea has been tried in several places and proved 
successful. In Birmingham it had not been tried, and one is therefore 
a little puzzled at Councillor Simmons’s condemnation of the idea. Even 
apart from local considerations surcly it is hardly fair to damn a scheme 
at birth. The other meeting provided good papers and generally speak- 
ing a bad discussion. Mr. Evan T. Davis (Secretary of Education for 
West Sussex) gave as his paper, “ Books in Public Elementary Schools.” 
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He showed how the discrepancy between the work done in language 
at our best schools and the adult demands on our public libraries was 
traceable to the old forms of teaching. “ Books in schools were,” he 
said, “used almost entirely to teach reading and not to inculcate a love 
of beauty of words and ideas. As modern and more liberal conceptions 
of the functions of books spread in our schools, and as the school age 
rises, so will the links between school and library be more strongly 
forged. ” The discussion was opened by Mr. F. H. Toyne (Secretary to 
the Brighton Education Committee), Miss Apthorpe (a headmistress) and 
Miss Pennithorn (Organising Secretary of the Parents’ National Educa- 
tional Union). All three speakers proved quite interesting and contri- 
buted original points. After them the discussion developed into personal 
arguments on irrelevant matters, and in consequence interest flagged. 


Thursday closed with the annual dinner of the Association. This 
proved a most successful and enjoyable function. Glowing tributes were 
paid to the Brighton Authorities both for their hospitality and for the 
foresight which had produced such a town. 


Friday was devoted to a number of excursions on sea and land. 
“Tired but happy” was the general verdict, and in this spirit ended the 


52nd Conference. 
H. SARGEANT. 


THE ASLIB CONFERENCE, CAMBRIDGE, 1929. 


This year’s Conference at Trinity College, Cambridge, well 
maintained, and even enhanced the reputation that this Society has for 
the practicability of its activities and aims. To say that the social side 
of the conference was as valuable as the strictly business side is not to 
belittle the latter, but rather to emphasise the very real advantages of 
the former. Here public librarians met private business librarians, 
business men met professional men, and committee men met people 
engaged in some activities related in some way or another with the 
business of librarianship. The discussions which followed most of the 
papers were always brisk, sensible and of value. Very often, too, they 
were continued over the dinner table. Business men, public and special 
librarians followed each other in quick succession, each bringing to the 
question under discussion some new aspect. 


As the delegate of the A.A.L., I attended all the General Sessions and 
a number of the Sectional Meetings. Those which particularly inter- 
ested me were “ Duplicating Machinery: a survey of modern methods,” 
Albert Parker; “ Duplication and infringement of copyright,” by E. j. 
MacGillivray; “The Information Service of a Public Library,” by E. 
Green (Chief Librarian, Halifax); and “The Information Service of a 
Bank,” by P. A. Green (Canadian Bank of Commerce); “The Training 
of Special Librarians,” by A. F. Ridley; ‘ “Indexing and Classifying of 
Collections of Data,” by H. Rottenburg; and “ International Organisation 
of Information Services,” by P. Otlet. 


Amongst others, a resolution was passed asking the Publishers’ Asso- 
ciation to do what they could to ensure the adequate cataloguing of their 
publications, particular emphasis being laid on the necessity of knowing 
the year of publication and the size. The misuse of the terms impres- 
sion, edition, reprint, etc., was also again pointed out. 


It is one of the duties of a delegate to a conference to convince those 
who pay for his attendance of the value of such a function. In the 
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short space at my disposal I cannot hope to do that, although I enjoyed 
the affair so much that it seems a very important thing to do. The most 
convincing statement I can make is that if I had paid my own expenses 
I should have still felt that I had been given good value for —- * 

F. S. §S. 


REPORT ON THE 
SUMMER SCHOOL OF LIBRARIANSHIP, 
held in Paris, Aug.—Sept., 1929. 


Paris! “Ce n’est pas une ville mais un monde,” and in this “ world” 
members of the Summer School arrived on the morning of Saturday, 
August 24th. Our party was about forty-five strong, and to quite half 
of us, our glimpse of Paris on leaving the Gare du Nord was the first. 
E. V. Lucas prefers to enter Paris in the evening, but the students can 
vouch for the thrill of entering it in the morning. Though weary after 
twelve or more hours’ travelling, all were moved by the plunge into the 
sunlit and colourful activity of Paris, made immediately the shadow of 
the station was left behind. 


From Monday to Thursday of the first week and from Monday to 
Friday of the second week, morning sessions, consisting of three one- 
hour lectures, were held. In addition to these, arrangements were made 
for three evening lectures and for three visits to famous libraries. 

A change in the lecture programme was rendered necessary by the 
illness of Mr. W. C. Berwick Sayers, which prevented him from lectur- 
ing on “Problems of the 20th Century Library.” His place was taken 
by Mr. B. M. Headicar, of the London School of Economics, while the 
lectures on “County Libraries, their objects, organisation, working, and 
probable lines of development,” which Mr. Headicar should have given, 
were taken over at short notice by Mr. H. W. Acomb, M.A 

In the “ County Library” lectures, Mr. Acomb gave a fair historical 
sketch, but beyond that he proffered few facts and little constructive 
policy. The lecturer appeared always to favour compromises rather 
than definite lines of future action. Indeed, information gathered from 
these lectures was little in excess of what is gained during an average 
course of study for the L.A. Examinations. 

Mr. Headicar’s four lectures on twentieth century library problems 
were “live,” and provocative of discussion. The talks were clear and 
incisive, but at times the lecturer’s views went sorely against those of 
his hearers—notably those on the position of women in libraries. He 
spoke bluntly—libraries to-day were “over-feminised,” and women’s 
capacity to eccupy the more responsible library posts was poor. Asa 
large proportion of his listeners were female, these opinions could not 
fail to rouse dissent. It appeared, from instances quoted in connection 
with staffs which Mr. Headicar had supervised, that his experience of 
female assistants had been singularly unfortunate. Another topic which 
raised discussion was the relative advantages of printed, typed and hand- 
written catalogue cards, but on this point no profitable conclusion was 
reached. Concerning measures against dishonesty in libraries, the lec- 
turer was convinced that the moral effect of a porter worked better 
than all the barriers in the world. The problems of book selection and 





* Any assistant who is interested may have the printed papers for the asking. 
Application should be made to the Editor, who will forward his copies willingly 
to those who desire them. 
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classification, and the treatment of cuttings and pamphlets were all 
dealt with in turn, the lectures ending on the much-sounded keynote 
of “co-operation.” 

The organiser of the Summer School, Dr. E. A. Baker, M.A., D.Litt., 
gave a course of lectures on “ The English Novel of To-day.” The books 
dealt with were confined chiefly to the post-war period, at most to the 
last two decades, but the influence of earlier schools on present-day 
novelists was traced throughout. Dr. Baker covered the contemporary 
field authoritatively and in detail, but not, however, uniformly. Much 
time was spent in analysing the work of Dorothy Richardson, Mary 
Webb and Edward Booth, etc., and in reading long extracts from Joyce 
and Lawrence, while such people as Sheila K. Smith, Rebecca West, and 
Aldous Huxley were summarily dismissed. 

The three evening lectures already mentioned consisted of talks by 
Martin Shaw Briggs, F.R.I.B.A., on “French Architecture, Medizval, 
Early and Late Renaissance.” So sound was the material in these lec- 
tures, and so rich the vein of humour running through them, that the 
recurrent mislaying of the lantern was of little account. 


Parallel series of lectures were given by M. Armand Dandieu and 
his sister, Mdlle. Mireille Dandieu. The former spoke on “ Modern 
Psychology in French Literature,” and the latter on “ French Women 
Novelists of the 20th Century.” The efforts which these lecturers made 
to unfold their subjects to the students were admirable. 


There remains only to describe the lectures given by M. Abel 
Chevalley on “ The French Novel of to-day.” These, like all best wine, 
have been left until the last. M. Chevalley, besides being an authority 
on the French novel, is the author of a work in English, accepted as 
standard, on the English novel*, so that from such a man we expected 
much. Realisation was, however, far in excess of anticipation. It was 
indeed “balm of hurt minds” to listen to him, so charming his person- 
ality, so engaging his manner. The undivided opinion of the students 
was that his lectures were the brightest spot in the educational activities 
of the School. 


M. Chevalley began with a list of sources nearly comprehensive 
enough to provide a Jife-study of contemporary French fiction. He 
placed most store by René Lalou’s “ Histoire de la Littérature Contem- 
poraine en France.” Before dealing with the novels of to-day he gave 
us a splendid insight into the philosophies underlying them, dwelling 
with infinite pains on Bergsonism, which is all-pervading in this age. 
This paved the way to a more lively appreciation of the subject. André 
Gide, Marcel Proust, Paul Bourget, René Bazin, Marcel Prevost, André 
Maurois, Henri Barbusse, all passed in brilliant review. In the lecturer’s 
opinion the two greatest living French Novelists were André Gide, 
author of “L’Ecole des Femmes,” and Roger Martin du Gard, who wrote 
“Jean Barois.” 


Official visits to three libraries were made during the fortnight. 


The last official item to record is the reception given by Association 
France-Grande Bretagne to members of the Summer School. This 
feature had been previously arranged, albeit mal-arranged, for the even- 
ing of Tuesday, 3rd September, but owing to a misunderstanding, the 
Officials who were to welcome us waited for three hours in vain, on the 
previous evening. The Association received our party none the less 


*The Modern English Novel. 1925. (Knopf). 
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warmly, however, on the Tuesday, and demonstrated in a practical 
manner that their object was to foster amicable relations between 
England and France. 


Saturday, September 7th, saw the end of the Summer School of 
Librarianship, and of a fortnight crowded with delightful impressions, 
The city herself had so charmed us that, on leaving her, we called “ Au 
revoir,” and not “ Adieu,” to “ fair, fascinating Paris.” 


5... D. 


VENTILATION and LIGHTING LIBRARY BUILDINGS.* 


By Samuel H. Rancx, 


Chairman, Committee on Ventilation and Lighting, American 
Library Association. 


Library buildings as a rule are open and in service long 
hours, frequently in our large cities 80 or more hours a week 
every week of the year, and on seven days of the week. Dur- 
ing the scholastic year some of our university libraries are 
open even longer hours than public libraries. Churches, 
theatres, schools and other public places are rarely open half 
as many hours; many of them less than one-tenth as many 
as the library in the course of a year. These long hours with 
a variable load at different hours of the day and in different 
rooms at the same hour make the problem of library ventila- 
tion particularly difficult. The number of persons in the 
rooms to be ventilated might be termed the “ ventilation load,” 
and a variable load is always much more difficult to handle 
than a constant load. A special reading room, that is, a room 
for a special class of readers, such as a medical reading room 
or a reading room for teachers, illustrates what is meant by a 
variable load. Such a room may have only one or two readers, 
or none for many hours of the day, whereas during the winter 
months, a newspaper or magazine room may be crowded to 
the limit all day long. The amount of air required for good 
ventilation in one room may be many times that in another. 


Certain of our large city libraries have an additional prob- 
lem in the winter months, particularly in newspaper reading 
rooms, which are frequented largely by unemployed persons 
who come from cheap lodging houses. Some of these people 
seem to go without a change of clothing for a whole season. 
This is also a problem in some children’s rooms, where it is 
not unknown to librarians that certain children have their 
clothing sewed on in the fall, with no change until spring. 
Such persons bring to the library the problem of dealing with 


* Reprinted by the courteous permission of the author and of the Editor, from the 
Architectural Forum.” 
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human odours. Besides the reading rooms and ordinary pub- 
lic rooms of the library, we have in many of our library build- 
ings lecture rooms or auditoriums. A lecture room filled to 
capacity usually seats from three to four times as many per- 
sons as the same floor space when used as a reading room. 
This causes wholly different problems of ventilation in two 
rooms otherwise identical, and this difference must be duly 
considered. 


In the main building of the Grand Rapids Public Library, 
we have a very good illustration of this, the reference room 
and the lecture room being on the same floor and identical in 
size. An audience that fills the lecture room will ordinarily 
raise the temperature at least 10 degrees in the course of an 
hour when it is freezing outside. The building is heated and 
ventilated by a plenum system, so that if the lecture room is 
comfortable the other rooms are entirely cold. If, on the 
other hand, the other rooms are comfortable, the lecture room 
is hot and“ stuffy.” People have difficulty in keeping awake, 
and everybody feels and knows that the ventilation is bad. 
We have remedied this somewhat by shutting off the plenum 
fan for the lecture room for several hours before a lecture 
begins and by opening the windows wide, thus chilling the 
room and walls down to nearly 60 degrees. The fan forcing 
air that will keep the rest of the building comfortable, takes 
on the load of the lecture room half an hour before the lecture 
begins. Conditions of this sort make it absolutely necessary, 
in planning a library building, that the heating should be inde- 
pendent of the ventilating system. Furthermore, in a large 
library building it is most important that the ventilation be 
controlled in every room at every hour of the day, in accord- 
ance with the conditions in every room. This means fans, 
for it is impossible to control the ventilation of a large library 
building without use of a system of fans. 


Ventilation is primarily a physiological problem, for the 
comfort or discomfort of persons in a room, because of air 
conditions, is a physiological condition. Heat, humidity, 
edours, lack of motion in the air all affect the action of the 
bodily organs, causing comfort or discomfort as the case may 
be, thus greatly affecting the amount and quality of their 
work, and ultimately bad conditions will injure the health of 
persons long exposed to them. When the reaction produces 
comfort, we say the ventilation is good; if discomfort, bad. 
And psychology plays an important part in one’s reactions to 
such conditions. Thirty-five years’ experience in operating 
public library buildings and studying library buildings gener- 
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ally, has convinced me that psychology is a very important 
factor in successful ventilation. Different persons are affected 
differently by the same conditions. The heart beats of some 
people are much faster than those of others; for example, 
mine is about 20 beats per minute slower than my wife’s, 
Usually persons with high pulse beats require very much less 
heat for comfort than persons with slow pulses. This is 
largely regulated by their clothing. However, if a person 
feels hot and uncomfortable, and sees the windows all closed 
and no evidence of air coming into the room, the psychological 
effect is bad; whereas if the windows are partly open or rib- 
bons or something colourful are placed at the vents through 
which the air comes into the room indicating air in vigorous 
motion, the psychological effect is good. In short, the whole 
problem of ventilation is essentially a “human” problem. It 
is a problem of ventilating people rather than ventilating 
buildings; and we know that people are more or less temper- 
amental. For this reason one can never depend wholly on 
automatic mechanical devices—thermostats, etc.—to give en- 
tirely satisfactory results. Good horse sense with an under- 
standing of the whole problem must be used—with some de- 
pendence placed upon diplomacy. 


Public rooms of most library buildings are ordinarily too 
warm. People come in to the building with their wraps on, 
while the women employees in the building, dressed in the 
present style, often have little clothing below the knees, with 
arms bare to the elbows or shoulders. How can we get satis- 
factory conditions for both these groups? When the building 
is too warm it affects the action of the skin and the heart of 
the individual, unless the air is in motion, and furthermore, in 
raising the temperature from 66 to 72 in a crowded room con- 
taining a considerable number of the unwashed, odours be- 
come very strong. The higher the temperature above 70 the 
greater the problem presented by odours from human bodies. 
Hence, keeping the temperature down reduces this very 
materially and improves the ventilation—important, since 
many object to the fresh air. 


Securing good library ventilation, therefore, presents a 
problem of proper control so as to give the greatest amount 
of satisfaction possible under the varying conditions that exist 
in different parts of the building at different hours of the day, 
and to two groups—the workers and the general public. It 
may be added with reference to the unwashed that as a rule 
they are very much opposed to any evidence of fresh air in the 
room, and my experience in public library buildings is that 
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there is a great deal more criticism from this group about too 
much fresh air than from those who feel that there is not 
enough. When it is added to the unwashed the presence of a 
number of persons whose favourite dish is garlic, one can 
imagine the difficulty of the whole problem. The physiologists 
and the medical profession have not yet definitely agreed upon 
what is “optimum” ventilation, and what ventilation really 
does in a physiological way. ‘The engineering profession could 
greatly improve conditions if once it were really known what 
is the best thing to do. Most ventilating systems have been 
unsatisfactory because they are based on the wrong theory of 
what ventilation must really accomplish to be satisfactory. 


Most of the ventilating apparatus in library buildings, and 
in public buildings generally, until within recent years, was 
based on the carbon dioxide theory, namely, that human beings 
in breathing give off a certain percentage of carbon dioxide 
which poisons the air. The functions of ventilation machinery 
according to this theory are to supply fresh air from the out- 
side to dilute the polluted air in the building and to remove 
the vitiated air, so as to keep the carbon dioxide content of the 
air of a building as nearly as possible equal to that of good 
fresh air from outside. It is this theory that is responsible 
for the laws of many of our States requiring 30 cubic feet of 
air per minute delivered into certain public rooms for each 
person in such rooms. This theory has been exploded by a 
number of studies and investigations, a description of which it 
is not possible to go into here. It is interesting on its own 
account. 


As already indicated, the primary problem of ventilation 
is that of controlling the conditions of temperature, humidity, 
odours, and motion of the air so that the human body, espec- 
ially the heart, the lungs and the skin, will function to the best 
advantage for health and efficiency. To bring this about with 
any kind of machinery requires constant observation and in- 
telligence on the part of someone in every library building. 
In all too many of our library buildings the ventilation service 
is a failure on account of improper operation on the part of 
the janitor or engineer in charge. Such machinery in its oper- 
ation should be made as simple and as nearly fool-proof as 
possible. Every room in a library building should be equipped 
with an ordinary good thermometer, and there should be in the 
building in one or two places a hygrometer which, in winter 
months should never be allowed to register much below 50 deg. 
A self-registering thermometer properly placed is also a good 
investment to check upon the work of the heating plant every 
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minute of the twenty-four hours. In a large library building 
an anemometer should also be available to test occasionally 
the amount of air being delivered to the various rooms, so as 
to be sure that everything is functioning properly. Where 
there is a high degree of human intelligence used in looking 
after these things, even with relatively poor machinery or ap- 
paratus, excellent results may be achieved; whereas the most 
expensive and up-to-date apparatus may prove a failure be- 
cause of lack of intelligent operation. In our main library 
building in Grand Rapids last winter we got better results than 
ever before by having the fireman in cold weather go through 
the building every hour during the busy part of the day, read- 
ing the thermometers and observing the conditions in every 
room. If one room went below or above par, he took steps 
to remedy such a condition, restoring it to normal. 


Good ventilation means maintaining indoors a supply of | 


air which causes the body to function as nearly as possible as 
it does in approximately pure air out of doors. To achieve 
this result in a library building, or any large structure for 
that matter, ventilation must be subject to control so as to 
meet the varying conditions or needs of the situation. And all 
this means machinery properly laid out and installed. Proper 
control also greatly reduces the cost of operation, for then 
there will not be tons of fuel wasted by heating air and forcing 
it through the building when it is not needed or used. Small 
library buildings, especially in neighbourhoods that are not 
congested, may get good results from intelligently-operated 
natural ventilation. But where there are large crowds in 
small buildings at certain hours of the day, natural ventilation 
will fail to give satisfaction, especially when the air outside 
is stagnant. Small electric fans, such as are in common use 
in hot weather, may then be used as an inexpensive solution 
of this problem, and sometimes with good results. 


(To be continued). 


OUR LIBRARY. 


Royal Commission on National Museums and Galleries: Final Report, Part I— 
General Conclusions and Recommendations. (H.M.S.O., 2]- net.) 


The practice of referring every problem to a Royal Commission is 
becoming so common nowadays, that it is the subject of jokes. Although 
it certainly is a convenient way of enabling a Department to shelve the 
problem it should be solving. Yet the value of the considered opinion 
of more or less impartial investigators is often so great that it outweighs 
the disadvantages due to delayed action. By means of these Reports 
ministerial velleity is often changed to active desire, urged along the 
paths to improvement, maybe, by the strong public’ opinion which is 
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formulated, guided and concentrated (and thus strengthened) by the con- 
clusions of a Report such as we have before us. 


The Commission wisely point out that the Institutions they were 
commanded to investigate have nearly all developed along individualistic 
lines: “the attitude of the State has been passive.” They emphasise 
the need for co-operation, especially between Provincial and National 
Institutions, and to further this, they recommend the formation of a 
Standing Commission. This would combine the advantages of the Con- 
tinental system with that of the present English one. They recommend 
that the heads of the four principal State Libraries in London (the 
British Museum, the Science Museum, the Victoria and Albert Museum, 
the Patent Office) should meet together to discuss methods for co-oper- 
ation. Various defects in the present system are pointed out, and the 
deplorable absence of a Museum of Ethnography, a Folk Museum, etc., 
is noted. The imposition of fees is “wholly undesirable,” and “ steps 
should be taken to abolish such imposition.” Evening openings are 
recommended on two days in the week till 10 p.m. We are sorry indeed, 
that no recommendation appears to have been made about the extension 
of the hours of opening of the British Museum Reading Room. The 
ridiculous regulation which compels the labours of dozens of students 
to be terminated summarily at 5.45 p.m., is a long-standing grievance of 
all workers under the Sacred Dome. 


The special case of the Central Library for Students was also con- 
sidered by the Commission. They are of opinion that the utility of the 
C.L.S. could be greatly expanded were its financial position placed on a 
more satisfactory basis. They think that the interests of the Central 
Library would be best served were it to reconstitute itself under its own 
Board of Trustees; t.e., they do not recommend its being taken over by 
the British Museum or by the State. Centain functions of the C.L.S., 
however, are recognised as being essentially of a national character, viz., 
the supply of bibliographical information; the promotion of the outlier 
system of libraries; the preparation of a union catalogue. For these 
activities they recommend an annual grant from the State of £3,000. 


It is surprising, and greatly to be deplored, that no recommendation 
is made for a grant to assist the C.L.S. in the most important branch of 
its work—the supply, on temporary loan, of expensive and important 
books. It is common knowledge that the present book fund is quite 
inadequate, and contrary to the opinion held by many, the rapidly grow- 
ing system of Outlier Libraries does not aid this particular side of the 
work at all. The Outlier system, it would be well to have generally 
acknowledged, is obviously designed to assist in the temporary loaning 
of scarce and out-of-print books. It would surely be quite wrong to 
assume that an Outlier library should be asked, and would be willing, if 
asked, to supply a recently published book which was in demand amongst 
groups of specialist students, and which cost anything up to three or four 
guineas. The activities of the Central Library for Students will un- 
doubtedly be seriously limited if no provision is made for an increased 
book fund. The apparent failure of the Commission to realise this will 
surprise all librarians, we fancy, for the Public Libraries Committee had 
already considered the problems, and had recommended, if we remember 
rightly, a much more adequate figure in consequence. 


F. $. S. 
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THE DIVISIONS. 
EASTERN DIVISION. 


Members of the Eastern Division, representing Ipswich, Lowestoft, 
and Norwich, spent a most delightful half day on Thursday, September 
26th, when, by invitation of the Lowestoft members, a river trip was 
arranged. Members assembled at the Lowestoft Library and proceeded 
thence to Oulton Broad, where a motor launch conveyed the party from 
the Broad down the River Waveney to Somerleyton. Here a landing 
was made for a picnic tea in the delightful garden of Mr. H. Jenkins, of 
Lowestoft, who cordially welcomed members of the Association. An 
enjoyable time was spent exploring this pleasantly unconventional gar- 
den, and at the conclusion of the visit a hearty vote of thanks proposed 
by Miss Smith (Norwich) and seconded by Miss Flegg (Ipswich), was 
accorded to Mr. Jenkins, and to the Lowestoft Staff for their generous 
hospitality. The party then returned by boat to Lowestoft, having been 
favoured with glorious weather throughout the day. 


POEMS FROM A PRIVATE ANTHOLOGY. 
VIII. 
AT THE SPRING. 


The water steadied in my palms; 
And as I stooped, and ere I drank, 
That mirror flashed a ghost at me, 
That hung a moment, sank. 
Your hands behind my shoulder lay 
Unstirred, but from those imaged eyes 
Your stript and startled spirit stared 
Back in dumb surprise. 


Ss. S. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
The Editor, THe Liprary ASSISTANT. 


Sir,—In “ The Library Assistant” for June you express the hope that 
“any attempt to allow entrance to L.A. Examinations of students whose 
preliminary education is below that of Joint Matriculation standard will 
be most strenuously opposed.” 


_ May I point out to your readers that the retention of this qualifica- 
tion without some modification is unfair to many assistants. 


This qualification was adopted many years ago. In spite of the fact 
that unmatriculated assistants appointed after that date were profession- 
ally damned, it is a fact that many librarians, members of the Library 
Association, have made such appointments. 

I have in mind a County Borough where the librarian, a Fellow of 
the Association, whose professional qualifications were nil, appointed 
several unmatriculated assistants with the sole object of preventing his 
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assistants from possessing qualifications he himself had not sufficient 
ability to obtain. A young, energetic, and efficient librarian who suc- 
ceeded him a few years ago, found himself in the difficult position of 
having to re-organise completely a library service with a staff totally 
unqualified and condemned by the professional Association to remain so. 
Many other cases are on record. 

Surely it is quite simple to remedy the faults of the past and do 
tardy justice to certain library services and assistants by waiving this 
qualification and re-introducing the preliminary examination for assist- 
ants appointed say, ten years prior to the date of the new scheme. This 
should be accompanied by effective action against librarians or authori- 
ties making unmatriculated appointments after that date. 

The fact that certain members of the Library Association have failed 
to observe conditions imposed by their organisation should not be 
allowed to prejudice the professional prospects of their victims. It is 
not always easy to be just, but in this case the difficulty can readily 
be overcome.—Yours faithfully, 

J. P. Lams, Chief Librarian, 


(Sheffield Public Libraries). 

[We hope those responsible for the final ruling on this important matter 

will give Mr. Lamb’s excellent suggestion consideration. We fancy 

few would disapprove of some temporary measure which would improve 

the unfortunate situation of those alluded to in ‘the above letter.— 
Hon. Ep.]. 


The Editor, Liprary AssIstANt. 


Sir—I feel obliged to protest against the tone of certain editorial 
remarks in the October issue of the “ Assistant.” They must have 
startled others beside myself by their appallingly bad taste. Under the 
pretext of discussing the Brighton Conference the writer has dragged 
in a reference to “poor bewildered Army Chaplains . . . who used to 
do their best to reconcile their belief in Christianity and Christian doc- 
trine with their patriotic hatred of the enemy.” Deplorable and wholly 
irrelevant; but that which follows is little short of grossly offensive. 
“In their intense desire to show that they were not in any way superior 
to the soldier,” we are told, “they (the chaplains) used to smoke, boast 
of liking a glass of beer with anyone, even on occasion go as far as to 
enrich one’s store of smutty jokes. They never seemed to realise that 
nobody ever imagined they were any better than Tom, Dick, or Harry. 
It ! all too painfully evident that they were often far from being so 
good.” 

Of the strange confusion of thought betrayed by these remarks I 
say nothing. But they constitute a libel on a body of men who were 
respected by those among whom they laboured on account of their high- 
souled idealism and splendid courage in the face of danger. There is 
nothing in the history of the Great War more generally attested than 
their magnificent heroism in carrying the last Sacraments to the dying. 
They were neither bewildered nor dirty-minded, but followers of the 
Light Invisible who strove day in and day out to bring home their 
message of the essential nobility of suffering and sacrifice. Their 
memory will never cease to reproach you for permitting such a mean 
caricature to sully the pages of the journal under your charge. 

FE. ARNoLD Barty. 
Branch Library, London Street, Greenwich, $.E.10. 
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[Why it is so often considered “ bad taste” to offer criticism of any 
established institution? We are sofry the writer of the above letter 
“says nothing” of the “ strange confusion of thought” our remarks be- 
trayed to him, for no such confusion is apparent to us. We had no desire 
to belittle the courage of Army Chaplains, and nothing in what we wrote 
could possibly suggest we did. Nor did we say that they were dirty- 
minded. Quite clean-minded people enjoy smutty jokes—if they are 
jokes. For the rest, obviously the acceptance or rejection of such (to 
us) empty nothings as “ high-souled idealism,” “light invisible,” depends 
entirely on temperament and outlook. In our own limited experience, 
spiritual guides in the Army had no “ message” of consequence to give, 
they were as bewildered as the common soldier in the appalling and 
degrading sea of hypocrisy, humbug, cant, mendacity, incompetence and 
jobbery which they saw engulfing them. In any case we would ourselves 
strongly affirm that there is no “ essential” nobility in suffering. Such 
phrases as our correspondent uses are mere empty rhetoric, taking the 
place of thought. At the same time we do not doubt the sincerity of the 
writer and would ask him to believe that what was written, was written 
deliberately and sincerely, with no desire to hurt or offend.—Hon. Ed.] 


NEW MEMBERS: 


Associates—Sydney H. S. Tallamy (Bath); Leslie Samuel Crook 
(Cardiff) ; Eileen Lonsdale (Grimsby); William Adams (Hammersmith); 
Dorothy Hayward (Hornsey); Eileen M. Cumberland (Islington); Ada 
Howe (Mansfield); David Hugh Farmer (Middlesex County); Eric R. 
Bodley, Leonard Alfred Horwood (Poplar); Phyllis Irene Harding 
(Southend); Morris S. Gersholowitz, Davis Grossman (Stepney; Miss 
V. Lawson, Miss M. G. Gurney (Willesden). 


Members—Edwin A. Wells (Bromlcy); Bertrand William Coleman 
(Cape Town); Vera Capon, Phyllis Craze, Gwynith H. Davis, Ivy M. 
Desalliond, Gladys Hazell, Hilda Mary Heale, Irene Hockridge, Barbara 
Nisbet, Muriel Olson, Winifred Theresa Parr, William Stanley Phillips, 
Godfrey Poole, Mary C. Power, Edith Olive Purcell (Cardiff); Elizabeth 
Boden (Derby County); John Searson (Glasgow); A. T. Davey, H. W. 
C. Elliott, A. E. Turner (Greenwich); Frederick Godfrey, Charles J. 
Weldon (Hammersmith); Miss Ash, Miss Wileman (Hendon); Miss D. 
A. Matthews, Dorothy R. Patey, Ivy Smith, Eleanor E. C. Williams 
(Islington); Bernard Oliph Smith, Sidney Ackhurst Maher, Gwladys 
Sybil Edwards, Ivy Lilian Clark, B.A. (Middlesex County) ; William John 
Collett, Mabel Lilian Hiles, Edna May Wood, Vernie R. Wright (New- 
port); Frederick William Gravell (Patent Office); Elsie Florence 
Andrews (Reading); Mary A. C. Macfarlane (St. Marylebone); George 
E. Clarke (Southall-Norwood); Ena L. Gentry, Dorothy Maude Jones, 
Muriel Morris, Gwendoline Maud Pickering, Marguerite Annie Porteous 
(Southend); James George Cornell (Stepney); H. R. De’Ath (Willesden). 

Eastern Counties Division—Eva Kathleen Cooper (Norwich); Carus 
George Smith (Ipswich). 

Midland Division—Associates : Miss L. Cottrell, Miss Hartland, Miss 
Belts, Miss Kanest, F. Holloway (Birmingham); Miss Gayton (Coven- 
try); F. Mason (Wolverhampton). 


Member: G. F. Osborne (Birmingham). 


North-Eastern Division—Associates: F. Walton (Newcastle); Miss 
E. M. Cowens, Miss D. M. Fall, Miss M. M. Nimmo (Sunderland). 
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Members.—G. W. Beacham, A. Hutchinson (Durham County); Miss 
M. Eddy (Newcastle). 


South-Eastern Division—Martin Pierce (West Sussex County). 


South-Western Division—Marjorie Butler, Irene Hammett, E. Ethel 
Robins, John Dent, Harold Roberts, Frederick W. G. Bartlett (Bourne- 
mouth); Miss V. M. Huxley (Winchester). 


NEW APPOINTMENTS. 


*Freer, Percy, B.A., Under Librarian of the South African Library, Cape 
Town, to be Librarian to the University of Witwatersrand Univer- 
sity, Johannesburg, South Africa, Mr. Freer is a Fellow of the 
Library Association, holds five certificates of that body, and was 
trained at the University Library of Birmingham, and at the Norfolk 
and Norwich Library. He was selected out of 47 applicants, 30 of 
whom were residents in South Africa, and 17 from this and other 
countries. Mr. Freer has also studied at Heidelberg University, and 
has a good knowledge of the Africaans language. 


*Parker, G. C. J., A.L.A., Chief Assistant, Hammersmith Public Librar- 
ies, to be Sub-Librarian. Five L.A. Certificates and two sectional 
Certificates of the School of Librarianship. 


Smertem, W. H., Chief Librarian of Chesterfield, to be the first Chief 
Librarian of the new Public Library at Scarborough. Four L.A. 
Certificates. President of A.A.L., North-Eastern Division, 1925. 
Holder of Certificates of the Society of Arts and of Armstrong Col- 
lege. Salary: £350—£50—£500 per annum. (Also selected: Messrs. 
Fae ee *L,. Chubb (Birmingham); and W. B. Coupland 

urnley). 


*TalMEY, Miss E. M., Library Clerk, Hove, to be First Assistant. 


*Snaitu, STANLEY, Chief Assistant, Islington Public Libraries, to be Senior 
Assistant, Bethnal Green Public Libraries. Five L.A. Certificates. 
Trained at Kendal, Kingston and Islington. Author of April 
Morning, A Flying Scroll (both Hogarth Press), and numerous 
articles in professional magazines. Member ofi A.A.L. Council. 
Salary: £190-£10—£300, plus bonus. Commencing rate £285. Also 
selected: A. Dow (Bolton); V. Hockey (Leeds). 


Wickens, E. C., Chief Cataloguer, Liverpool Public Libraries, to be 
Deputy Chief Librarian. President of A.A.L., 1923. Salary: £500 
per annum. (Also selected : Messrs. W. B. Coupland (Burnley) ; 
*R. W. Parsons (Bradford) and C. Sexton (Cardiff). 


*Stevenson, W. B., Senior Assistant, Wallasey Public Libraries, to be 
Senior Assistant, Hendon Public Libraries. Five L.A. Certificates 
and the Oxford Local. Salary: £240—£20—£340. (Also selected: 
*W. C. Pugsley (Kingston); *R. C. Sayell (Watford); *J. L. Wilson 
(Hackney); *W. H. Woodham (Southend). 


*WinTERFLOOD, R., Senior Assistant, Brentford and Chiswick Public 
Libraries, to be Senior Assistant, Dagenham. Salary £200—£250 per 
annum. Matriculation Certificate and three L.A. Certificates. 


*Reep, Eric, Senior Assistant, Coventry, to be Assistant, Dagenham. 
Salary £156 per annum. Six L.A. Certificates. 
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Yorke, Francis, to be Assistant, Dagenham. School of Librarianship 
Diploma (with distinction). Salary £156 per annum. 


*McCo.vin, Eric R., Senior Assistant, Croydon Public Libraries, to be 
Librarian, Regent Street Polytechnic Library, W.1 


*BENNET?, CHARLES, Senior Assistant, Warrington, to be Deputy Librar- 
ian, Huddersfield. Six L.A. Certificates. Salary £200—£260 per 
annum. (Also selected: Messrs. *Boyles (Smethwick) ; *Hatton 
(Bolton) ; Pearce (St. Helens) ; *Pugsley (Kingston-on-Thames) ; 
*Swift (Worcester); *Thompson (York). 


*Those marked with an asterisk are Members of the A.A.L. 








1922 Edition of Dewey’s Classification for sale. Good con- 
dition. Apply to Box A, Editor, Library Assistant, Central 
Library, Tottenham Lane, Hornsey, N.8. 
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